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We have now come upon the explanation of the
fact which I remarked a while ago, that whereas criti-
cism in the other arts is generally esthetic, criticism in
the field of literature tends to neglect the esthetic
aspect. I deplore the neglect, but the reason for it seems
plain enough: that the ethical or philosophic aspect
of literature is not only a legitimate but an indispensable
concern of the literary critic. I believe that Aristotle
was right in thinking of imaginative literature as not
only an art giving pleasure or delight, but as a reason-
able imitation of life, of human action and human
nature; in thinking of imaginative literature as philo-
sophical in a way in which history and science are not.
I do not find it necessary to follow Max Eastman and
some of his successors in conceiving that all we ihiow
about life is what science tells us and that the area in
which poetry may disport is fast shrinking to nothing.
There is, and will always be, not only scientific but
human knowledge, the sort of knowledge that we de-
rive from the humanities, notably from literature,
knowledge such as we may secure, as Dr. Johnson
recognized, by reading Shakespeare, "by reading hu-
man sentiments in human language, by scenes from
which a hermit may estimate the transactions of the
world, and a confessor predict the progress of the
passions." Not a little of Johnson's wisdom, which